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The entire Museum collection of enamels, as now arranged, consists of 
two cases of Japanese cloisonnes, two cases of Chinese, and a case of Canton 
painted enamels. In addition to these the Bloomfield Moore collection contains 
four cases of enamels, European and Oriental. E. A. B. 




CARVED CHEST 
English. Dated 1560 



A COFFRE-FORT OF THE EARLY XVIITH CENTURY 

An important addition to the collection of the Museum is the gift made 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Harrison of an old iron chest of the late sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century. This valuable piece is two feet long — outside 
measurement — twelve and a half inches wide and thirteen and a half inches 
deep. These measurements do not include the lid, which is twenty-five and 
a quarter inches long by fourteen and a half inches wide, and is supported when 
open by a heavy twisted iron support, which is fastened in the lid. The chest 
closes with a spring lock, the key to which is in the centre of the lid. 

The interior of the chest is provided at one end with a small strong box 
or special compartment one foot long by five and a half inches wide and five 
inches deep, which also closes with a spring lock. This has no key, but is 
worked with a bolt. On the front of the chest is a false-lock, with an ornate 
escutcheon, which has all the appearance of a lock, and on either side are hasps 
which hold the lid when closed and probably originally were fastened by means 
of padlocks. On both ends of the chest are heavy rings of twisted iron for 
lifting. 
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The chest is of wrought iron, strengthened on the outside by iron crossed 
bands riveted with alternate large and small rivets to the iron plates which 
form the chest. On the inside of the lid the mechanism of the great lock is 
so contrived as to fit within a rebate in the top of the chest, its spring bolts 
shooting out in every direction beneath the rebate. The key, fitted in the top 




WROUGHT IRON CHEST 

German 
Early Seventeenth Century 



of the lid, turns a box of wards in the centre of the lid. On the under side is 
a pierced steel plate covering the mechanism. The piercings in our specimen 
are cut in scrolls. 

Chests of this description were manufactured in Germany. They were 
imported and probably reproduced in England where at one time they were 
numerous. A fine example, the property of "the Worshipful Company of 
Dyers," was exhibited at Ironmongers' Hall ; and one, exhibited in London by 
"the Worshipful Company of Cloth Workers" in 1861 and described by George 
Russell French ("A Catalogue of the Antiquities and Works of Art Exhibited," 
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etc., May, 1861, Harrison & Sons, London, 1869) coincides in nearly every 
respect with the chest now under consideration. The main difference lies in its 
size — which is twice as large as the example in the Pennsylvania Museum — 
and in certain variations which are the results of this, such as two heavy twisted 
iron rings at each end of the chest instead of one, and more elaborate piercings 
of the plate covering the mechanism of the lock, which is in six sections instead 
of one plate. Another difference consists in an outer cover to the key-hole, 
which is said to have been secured by means of a smaller key. Otherwise both 
chests are sufficiently similar to have been manufactured at the same time by 
the same firm. It is, therefore, interesting to know that the chest described 
in the catalogue bears the coat of arms of the city of Nuremberg. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark in this connection that the original "bahut" 
was but a chest set up on legs and that Nuremberg was early noted for its 
furniture, "bahuts" and cabinets, and prior to the seventeenth century was the 
great purveyor of Europe. A. de Champeaux ("Le Meuble" 11. XVII, XVIIP 
& XIX^ siecles) states that Spain and Portugal at the end of the sixteenth 
century began to produce cabinets and in time managed to supplant and drive 
from most European markets those of Nuremberg. In 1603 an edict of Philip 
III barred the products of foreign workshops from Spain. 

Wooden coffres reinforced with iron bands were known in the fifteenth 
century as ''Flemish Coffres'' (Coffres de Flandres), which points to the 
Netherlands as the original locality for this form of chest. In 1457, the admin- 
istrators of the College of Navarre had enclosed in such a coffre, secured by 
three locks, a sum of 500 ecus. The locks were broken open and the money 
was stolen. Francois Villon, the ill-balanced genius of the day, convicted of 
having instigated the crime, was put to torture and sentenced to be hanged, 
but was reprieved. 

Henry Havard, in his monumental work entitled ''Dictionnaire de 
TAmeublement et de la Decoration" (pp. 910-91 1), describes such coffres. In 
the fifteenth century they were small, made of wood bound with bands of iron. 
In the sixteenth century they increased in size, and instead of being made of 
wood reinforced with iron-bands, they were then made of iron-plates. It is in 
one of these large "coffres-forts'' that the sieur de Molan, treasurer of the 
"Epargne," had placed his jewels and money, when on March 4, 1589, his house 
was searched. Among other treasures were found ''2J purses of silver coin 
of 100 coins each, 44.000 ecus of gold, and some singular affairs, all of which 
were in a coff re-fort, in a corner of the cabinet, of the said Molan." This 
entry is worthy of note as it is the first known mention of the term 
^'coffre-fort." 

With the seventeenth century, the word is naturalized in France. Talle- 
mand (I, p. 179), in his ''Historiettes," tells the story of the poet Malherbe, 
who one day, having collected 400 livres, spent half of that sum in the pur- 
chase of one of these "coffres-forts" in order to preserve the other half. This 
furnishes an approximate idea of their value in the olden time. 

Havard states that, notwithstanding the introduction of these iron chests, 
wooden ones continued in use, which were made with reinforced locks. These, 
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about 1 5 14, were often covered over with leather, and examples of 1595 are 
mentioned, which are covered over with velvet. Others in 1590 were banded 
with iron inside. One is mentioned in the inventory of Moliere (1673), ''of 
oak, lined with iron, with three locks and two padlocks." Then their makers 
took to lining them with iron plates, closed inside with lock and key, as appears 
in the inventory of Pierre le Comte, Canon of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Honore in 17 18. This brings us down to the eighteenth century, when an 
entire change took place, and the "coffre-fort" was dissimulated in an asso- 
ciation with other furniture. 

In 1825, in France, M. Fichet invented a fire-proof ''coffre-fort" closed 
by means of combination locks that insured its inviolability. After this, step 
by step, the modern safe in the nineteenth century gradually developed to the 
degree of perfection reached in the present day. Now when banks and 
innumerable forms of investment are pressed upon those who can save money, 
it is difficult to realize the trouble that existed in earlier days to dispose of 
one's cash. At one time men turned their bullion into gold plate, until the 
inconvenience from the public financial standpoint was felt, and enactments 
provided against the practice. Strong-boxes, such as those supposed to be 
''King John's money box" at Rockingham Castle, were for many generations 
a much-used article, upon which the locksmith exercised his ponderous, but 
real ingenuity. So late as the time of the Restoration, every trader, says 
Macauley (I, 479, ed. of 1793), had his own strong-box in his own house, and 
in the earlier years of the reign of William III, all the greatest writers on 
currency were of the opinion that a very considerable mass of gold and silver 
was concealed in secret drawers and behind wainscots. (English Furniture, by 
Frederick Robinson. I, p. 394. Putnam, 1905.) 

In 1696, the economic evil brought about by such hoarding of individual 
resources became acute, and it is noteworthy that furniture manufactured at 
this date is characterized by cunningly contrived hiding-places and by 
mechanical devices and conceits. 

The chest recently given by Mr. and Mrs. Harrison to the Pennsylvania 
Museum is a rare piece, especially in this country. It was purchased by the 
donor many years ago from one of Philadelphia's earliest antiquity dealers, 
and it has been in use ever since. The original key has been preserved, and 
the ponderous lock is in perfect working order, as indeed are all other parts 
of the interesting and venerable piece. S. Y. S. 




